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The Elementary School Teacher will, beginning with the present 
number, conduct a department of educational news and editorial 

comment. This department takes the place of the 
Announcement editorial department as it has heretofore been carried 

on. The news notes will not aim to report personal 
matters, however interesting these may be, but will attempt to 
reflect in a large and general way the development of educational 
policies in different parts of the country. The editors invite the 
co-operation of friends of the Journal in securing information 
with regard to important educational movements. The present 
number will serve to illustrate the type of information which can 
be utilized in this department. Responsibility for the opinions 
which are expressed in the editorial comments should perhaps be 
placed very definitely so that there may be no commitment of all 
of the members of the faculty of the School of Education. Unless 
otherwise indicated, these editorial comments may be charged to 
the responsibility of the writer who signs this announcement. 

Charles H. Judd 

The National Education Association held its summer meeting 
of 191 2 in the city of Chicago. The attendance at the meeting 

Educational Was very large and many im P ortan t papers were 
Politics Do Not presented. The interest of members and of the 
Constitute people who read the newspapers was largely absorbed, 
Leaders^ 31 however > in the political doings of this meeting. A 
candidate from New York City in presenting her 
claims made it perfectly obvious that negotiations had been carried 
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on prior to the meeting by a very compact organization of teachers 
in the city of Chicago, which organization finally refused its sup- 
port to this candidate because of her unwillingness to favor certain 
constitutional amendments which were to be presented on the 
floor of the association. It is doubtful whether the ordinary 
member of the National Education Association cares enough 
about the constitutional amendments under discussion to view 
with complacency the tendencies which have grown up within the 
organization when a systematic trade in offices is privately projected 
and publicly discussed as an accepted means of directing the policy 
of the association. The Board of Directors spent much of its 
time during the meeting in listening to charges and countercharges. 
Secretary Shepard, who since the meeting has resigned from his 
office, presented recommendations in regard to voting members 
which very reasonably aimed to prevent the domination of any 
given meeting by merely temporary members. In support of this 
he read an elaborate report in which he charged mispractices at 
the Boston meeting which had been continued since that meeting 
to the present. These charges were met by countercharges. The 
whole impression made on the innocent mind of a non-combatant 
is that the association is suffering from a temporary lapse of 
equilibrium. One notes with some satisfaction the election to 
the office of president of a man who by his past record is certainly 
clear from any implications of mixing with these politics in the 
National Education Association. Superintendent E. T. Fairchild, 
of the state of Kansas, is a vigorous school man who in his own state 
has stood for the improvement of the common schools and has 
not been deflected from the straight path of his own best judgment 
by any political influence. 

It is hoped that when the next meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association gathers no candidate will be able to stand before 
the association and assert with any show of veracity that he has 
been in negotiation with any group of teachers who can either 
promote or defeat his candidacy for office on such grounds as were 
discussed this year. What the members of the association want 
is an aggressive educational organization, free from petty politics 
and factional disputes. What the association needs is leaders in 
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educational policy who will see to it that information is brought 
together which will benefit teachers, that co-operative influences 
are developed which will dignify and strengthen the teaching 
profession, that reports are prepared and acted upon which will 
improve American education. Let those who are interested 
chiefly in politics get out of the light. 

At the end of the summer vacation one reads with much interest 
of the vacation schools which have been conducted by boards of 
Vacation education or organized through the co-operation of 

Schools and parents' associations and women's clubs. One reads 
All- Year f the special trade schools which have been in suc- 

cessful operation during the summer. For example, 
in Joliet, 111., 200 boys were engaged in working daily at the Roose- 
velt School and held a very successful exhibition showing the 
chairs, benches, tables, and other pieces of furniture which they 
had made. In the same way at Lamoni, Iowa, a manual-training 
school was held during the summer and an exhibition was made 
at the Carlisle Building at the end of the summer's work. Like 
reports come from Columbus, Ohio, and many other cities and 
towns. 

In New York, a novel feature of instruction was added in the 
summer schools when the children were given instruction in various 
safety devices, such as methods of getting on and off street cars, 
crossing the streets, etc. 

In the Chicago vacation schools emphasis was laid upon sewing, 
cooking, physical education, housekeeping, and nature-study. 
Other examples could be found without end of this sort of activity 
all over the country during the summer vacation. Undoubtedly 
the ultimate result of this organization of vacation schools will be 
the extension of the school so that it will be in session throughout 
the year. 

One characteristic item showing some of the difficulties in the 
way of such schools, which appeared in the Indianapolis Star, is a 
dispatch from Richmond, Ind. The dispatch in question says 
interviews obtained from the leading business men of Richmond 
show that the great majority of them are opposed to the plan 
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of State Superintendent Greathouse to organize a twelve months' 
term in the public schools of the state. "The principal objection 
that Richmond business men have to the new idea is the additional 
expense and the consequent raising of the tax rate." This type 
of objection is likely to interfere with vacation schools for some 
time, but if the advantages can be clearly set forth by those who 
have had experience in such schools, the financial difficulties will 
ultimately disappear. 

A subject of very general discussion during the summer vaca- 
tion in various sections of the country is the adoption of textbooks 
by states. In the state of Oklahoma, the governor 

.j .?° was induced by his investigations of the State Board 

Adoptions J ° 

of Education to call for the resignation of a number 
of members of the board. When these resignations were not 
forthcoming, the governor removed a number of members from 
the board. Just at the time that the governor was taking this 
action, the board met and passed the contracts for books for the 
coming year. The question of the legal validity of their action 
will have to be settled in the courts. In the meantime the acute 
character of the situation concentrates attention once more upon 
the importance of the book-purchasing issue as a matter of school 
organization. 

In Kansas the possibility of increasing the amount of money 
which may be expended on books is one of the leading issues in the 
school campaign. Kansas operates under the old-fashioned law 
which makes it impossible to adopt books of suitable grade for the 
conduct of the schools of that state. 

In California an amendment is proposed to the constitution 
which provides that the state shall print and distribute the text- 
books for the children of the state. Opposition to this method of 
issuing the books has grown up in various quarters, and the so-called 
"teacher's amendment" is proposed in opposition to the movement 
above described. The so-called "teacher's amendment" is in 
favor of the local adoption of textbooks as distinguished from the 
general state adoption. 

In Texas a committee nominates to the governor 30 school 
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officers. From among these the governor selects nine who with 
himself and the state superintendent of public instruction consti- 
tute the board for selecting textbooks to be used throughout the 
state. 

These different methods of dealing with the question of state 
adoption of textbooks all make it clear that there are dangers 
besetting the large business transactions which are involved. 
Evidently there are advantages in favor of a widespread use of 
uniform textbooks. Pupils who have to transfer from school to 
school within the same state system are seriously disadvantaged 
by a lack of uniformity in the text employed in the different schools. 
On the other hand, the moment the selections are made on a large 
scale, dangers arise which are very real and which show themselves 
in a political way. 

From a number of different quarters the rural school problem 
is suggested as one of the most significant of modern educational 
problems. A report prepared at Teachers College 
of Columbia University by Mr. Burnham, director 
of the Department of Rural Schools in the West Michigan Normal 
School at Kalamazoo, contains a detailed description of the financial 
and domestic character of two counties, one in the state of Michigan, 
and one in the state of Ohio. On the basis of this study of socio- 
logical conditions, Mr. Burnham has investigated the schools in 
the various districts of these counties, and has given a very vivid 
picture of the general problem of rural school organization. 

Mr. E. T. Fairchild, superintendent of public instruction in 
the state of Kansas, has published a monograph through the 
Bureau of Education in which he draws attention to the fact 
that a majority of the whole school population of the United 
States is obliged to spend its time in poorly organized rural schools. 
The teaching body is immature; the buildings are unsanitary; 
the schools are without equipment in either books or scientific 
apparatus of any kind; there is little or no supervision. These 
deplorable conditions affect the city schools which are in very 
much better condition than the rural schools. The city schools 
very frequently receive students from the country schools, and 
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any lack of educational equipment in the latter will always be 
felt in the former. Mr. Fairchild, as the president of the National 
Education Association, will undoubtedly be able to bring his 
campaign for the betterment of rural schools to the attention of 
the country at large. Mr. Fairchild's criticism of the rural schools 
is supported by many other observers. For example, a similar 
report is made by Mr. Lindholm of the state of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Lindholm inspected 126 schools in twelve different counties. 
He found great differences between the different rural schools 
but in the main he points out that conditions are sadly in need of 
a remedy. 

The schools of Ohio are suffering from a lack of funds. The 
last legislature passed a law which made the limits for all taxation 
Unjustifiable ten mms - This law was passed with the avowed 
Economy purpose of inducing the people of the state to come 

in Ohio forward with their personal property and subject it 

to legitimate taxation. The device did not succeed, however, and 
the funds available in the state for public activities have been 
very materially reduced. The schools were the first public insti- 
tution to suffer, in view of the fact that they depend upon immediate 
support and consume a very large part of the income of the com- 
munity. All sorts of devices have been employed in the schools 
in an effort to meet the emergencies that have thus arisen. In 
some quarters the schools were closed early in the year. In 
other quarters school activities were curtailed. It is interesting 
to note that in some quarters this curtailment consisted in the 
dropping of the so-called "new subjects," while in others there 
was a uniform reduction in all of the activities of the school. In 
some quarters salaries were reduced. The outcome of this experi- 
ment in taxation is a matter of general interest to teachers and 
school officers. The lesson which Ohio furnishes to all educators 
is that there should be a very keen interest on the part of these 
officers in the problem of public finance. School officers could do 
no greater service for their communities than to bring to their 
attention such works as that of Professor Cubberley in which the 
whole matter of school taxation is made the subject of a careful 
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scientific study. School officers themselves should be prepared 
to show as Professor Cubberley has clearly shown in his book 
that the efficiency of schools depends upon a sound policy of 
collection and distribution of school moneys. In the meantime 
Ohio is suffering from a noticeable exodus of good teachers and 
superintendents who are going to states which do not try to con- 
duct their schools and other public activities on ten mills. 

The Kansas City Times reports an innovation in the require- 
ments for admission to the teaching staff in that city. "All 
persons teaching in Kansas City public schools 
Health beginning this fall must undergo a medical examina- 

tion and produce a health certificate signed by the 
Health Commissioner." The requirement of good health has 
long been among the requirements in the statutes and in the rules 
of many city boards. If Kansas City is going to put the requirement 
into vigorous and effective operation, it will furnish an example of 
great interest to the country at large. 

Professor Hanus and his associates on the educational aspects 

of the school inquiry, carried on under the general direction of a 

committee of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 

Investigation ment of ^ ew York ^ ity ' submit ted their report 
about July 1. The report is now in press, and it is 
expected that it will be ready for distribution some time in the 
autumn. No attempt was made to make an exhaustive inquiry 
into all the activities of the huge school system of New York City. 
It was found necessary, owing to the limitations of time and staff, 
to restrict the inquiry to important aspects of certain fields only. 
Nevertheless, the report is comprehensive and far reaching. 

It is the present plan to publish the report in two parts — Part 
I to consist of the principal findings and recommendations; and 
Part II to consist of the series of monographs on which Part I 
is based. This arrangement makes it possible for the person 
who has a general interest in this inquiry to get from Part I the 
information he may wish, without reading technical details; 
the specialist will desire those details, and he will find them in 
Part II. 
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As the city of New York, under the charter, is printing only 
two thousand copies, it would be well for all who desire a copy of 
this report to write without delay to Hon. John Purroy Mitchel 
(president of the Board of Aldermen), 51 Chambers Street, New 
York City, who is chairman of the Committee on School Inquiry. 

The Public Education Association of New York City is an 
organization of citizens who are interested in the development of 

the school system of New York. This association 
Private .11 

Organizations ls aoie to c °hect enough funds to support a well- 
Aiding in Sup- equipped office which can be used for the investiga- 
port of Public t j on f sc hool problems and for the measurement of 

the efficiency of the school system. The organization 
publishes a bulletin which can be secured by addressing the secre- 
tary of the association, Arthur W. Dunn. Bulletin No. 4 sets forth 
the desirability of continuing through some organization the investi- 
gation which has recently been carried on in New York City by a 
committee of the Board of Estimates and Appropriation. Some 
outside scrutiny of the work of schools, this bulletin argues, is 
better than the examination of the system merely through its 
executive officers. The bulletin also announces that the associa- 
tion will carry on the work of the Board of Estimates. Since the 
publication of this bulletin the press announces that one of the 
members of the committee which helped Professor Hanus carry 
on the investigation in New York, is to be continued by the Board 
of Estimates and Appropriation as special agent for the examina- 
tion of the budget items submitted by the superintendent of 
public instruction. Whether this will lead to a modification 
of the plans of the Public Education Association or not is not 
announced. In any case it is evident that New York has learned 
through the investigations of the special committee the lesson of 
the very great importance of a continual supervision of the school 
system through the study of the results attained by the schools. 
In the second place, the existence of the Public Education Associa- 
tion illustrates very clearly an example of support of the schools 
which may very profitably be followed in other cities. 
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In 1906, a trade school was organized by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association in Milwaukee. In 1907 this school 

was turned over to the public-school system of the 
T d & s iT c ^' Announcement was made on August 2 that 

the school opened with forty pupils, seven instructors, 
and one principal. The total capacity of the school is 120 pupils. 
As soon as the summer months are over, it is expected that the 
number will increase so as to reach the capacity of the school. 
A new wing to the building has been completed at a cost of $1 15,000, 
making the total cost of the buildings $250,000. This school 
illustrates the way in which a new type of educational work may 
be added to the public-school system after it has been initiated 
by private enterprise. 

The Montessori method continues to be a subject of vigorous 
discussion. The Bureau of Education has issued a pamphlet pre- 
pared by Miss Anna Tolman Smith. This pamphlet 
ft/Th d * n sets f or th the essential practices of the Montessori 
schools and gives a brief review of the method itself. 
A committee consisting of members of the faculty and student 
body of Teachers College visited Rome for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the schools. Committees from England have also inspected 
the schools. American travelers in Rome are said to congest the 
Montessori schools to such an extent that admission to the schools 
is being restricted. The apparatus which is supposed to make 
easy the introduction of the Montessori method is now on sale 
in this country at a price which seems to the casual observer to be 
considerably above the actual material value of the apparatus 
supplied. The public press is interested in reporting the mono- 
graph from the Bureau of Education and the various discussions 
which are held at mothers' meetings and educational gatherings. 
In the meantime, there is a very distinct note of conservatism in 
the reports of trained observers who have seen the system in 
operation. Evidently the difference between an Italian school 
and an American school has not been properly evaluated by those 
who were at first most enthusiastic for this Montessori method. 
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Sensory training which has been loudly praised as a part of the new 
method, and has been referred to as the natural and legitimate 
application of Wundtian psychology, is certainly very far from 
the teachings of Wundt and his followers. The virtues of the 
Montessori system, or at least most of them, can be matched by 
equally efficient devices in American schools without the intro- 
duction of the elaborate paraphernalia which is now regarded by 
some as necessary to the system as it comes from Italy. 



